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PREFACE 


Technological advances have revolutionized our environment in 
ways we are only beginning to comprehend. Jet planes have brought 
the shores of England to within four hours of us. Even more signifi- 
cant, communications are carrying ideas around the world with the 
velocity of light. In the ever closer interplay of forces, international 
organization is becoming a basic condition of existence. 

The development of the inter-American system is one of the 
earliest examples of international effort to work out a living rela- 
tionship. The history and analysis of this growth which has cul- 
minated in the Organization of American States is, therefore, of 
particular interest. It is especially noteworthy in view of recent 
discussions concerning the role of regionalism in international 
organization to note that, in the relationship of the inter-American 
system both to the League of Nations and to the United Nations, 
there is evidence not so much of competition but of cross-fertiliza- 
tion and of stimuli provided by new patterns of cooperation and 
organization. 

Professor Arthur Whitaker is one of the outstanding scholars in 
the field of inter-American affairs, in which he was formerly a 
consultant to the Department of State. His thoughtful analysis of 
successes and failures during the past fifty years or so will be of 
interest to all students of international relations. 


ANNE WINSLOW 
March, 1951 Editor 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN REGIONALISM 
THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 
By Arthur P. Whitaker 


INTRODUCTION 


The sweeping changes of recent years in the international role of 
the Organization of American States (OAS) are illustrated by the 
Meeting of American Foreign Ministers called to assemble in 
Washington, D. C., on March 26, 1951. Convened at the request 
of the United States, the meeting will bring together these high- 
ranking officials of the United States and the twenty Latin Ameri- 
can Republics for the purpose of strengthening the Americas 
against the “aggressive policy of international communism.””! 

Seven years ago few prophets would have been so bold as to pre- 
dict that the American or any other regional system would be play- 
ing so important a role as this in world affairs. Certainly, no ground 
for such a prediction was afforded by the four great powers’ Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals of 1944 for a United Nations Charter, al- 
though there was some ground for it in the previous record of the 
Inter-American System (IAS). 

The present meeting in Washington also illustrates the important 
internal changes that have taken place in the IAS in recent years. 
Thus, both the OAS Council which called the meeting, and the 
Charter of the Organization of the American States under which 
it was called, date only from 1948. Yet the meeting is also a re- 
minder that these internal changes in the regional system have 
been much less far-reaching than the alteration in its international 
role. In effect, the Council is a continuation of the forty-year-old 
note: Grateful acknowledgment is made to the following for aid in gathering informa- 
tion on this subject: Messrs. John C. Dreier, William Sanders, George Monsma, Edward 
A. Jameson, Myron Burgin and Edmund Kellogg, of the Department of State; Messrs. 
Amos E. Taylor and Charles G. Fenwick, of the Pan American Union; and Mr. Frank 


R. Brandenburg, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
1 United States Department of State Press Release No. 1248, December 20, 1950. 
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Governing Board of the Pan American Union, and the Charter did 
little more than consolidate and formalize institutions and pro- 
cedures which were already familiar. Although the Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers in Washington will be the first of its kind under 
the Charter, three similar meetings under the same name were held 
years before the old IAS became the present OAS in 1948. 

These examples are typical rather than exceptional; indeed, we 
might almost describe new OAS as old IAS writ large. The same 
description can be applied, in different degrees, to the other two 
documents which, along with the Charter, form the basis of the 
OAS, namely, the Rio Treaty (1947) and the Pact of Bogotd 
( 1948). Even the Rio Treaty, which is the most novel of the three, 
is based upon principles of hemisphere defense adopted in 1936 and 
extended and applied from 1940 to 1945. And the Pact of Bogotd 
consists largely of a coordination of inter-American peace instru- 
ments dating back to 1923.2 

It will naturally be asked, however, why, after so many years 
of slow and gradual evolution, and in the face of the contrary trend 
towards universalism represented by the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals, the American regional system has since 1944 been strength- 
ened internally and given important international security func- 
tions. The answer to this question brings us to the central theme of 
the present article, which is the relation of the OAS to the United 
Nations; for one of the main reasons for this surprising turn of 
events was unquestionably disappointment with the United Na- 
tions. This stimulated efforts to make good the shortcomings of the 
universal organization by developing more fully the regional and 
other limited arrangements for collective security authorized by 
the United Nations Charter itself. Efforts of this kind have been 
made in various parts of the world — witness the North Atlantic 
Pact; but our concern here is only with those relating to the Ameri- 
can regional system. 

The experience of the American system in this context is par- 


2 For an account of the Bogot4 Conference and for the text of the Charter of the 
Organization of American States, see William Sanders, ‘“The Organization of American 
States: Summary of the Conclusions of the Ninth International Conference of American 
States, Bogotd, Colombia, March 30-May 2, 1948,” International Conciliation, No. 442 


(June, 1948). 
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ticularly important. Though its present name is new, it is the oldest 
such system in the world, and under its present organization it is 
much the most highly integrated. What can we learn from its ex- 
perience? Is it helping or hindering the United Nations? And can 
the pattern it has developed be applied in other parts of the world? 

In order to answer these questions we shall of course have to ex- 
amine closely the structure and operation of the system under the 
new form which it assumed in 1947-48. But it will help our under- 
standing of the current situation if we first review the earlier stages 
of its development, for while it is partly a product of the world 
crisis of recent years, it also obeys its own, older laws of growth, 
and the debate that is still going on about its proper form and 
functions contains few arguments on either side that were not al- 
ready familiar a decade or more ago. 


Pan AMERICAN BEGINNINGS 


Born at the First Inter-American Conference in Washington, 
1889-90, the modern Pan American movement was sired by eco- 
nomics out of politics. The United States, well on in the great 
wave of industrial and agricultural expansion that followed the 
Civil War, was beginning to look abroad for larger markets and 
new fields for capital investment and business enterprise. Latin 
America wanted much of what the United States had to offer, and 
the Americas had a common interest in guarding against both the 
actual threat of their own family quarrels and the potential threat 
from the rising tide of Europe’s new imperialism. 

Much thought was therefore given in the early years to the pro- 
motion of peace and commerce, and some to cultural exchanges, to 
improving inter-American communications, and to raising the 
standard of living and the cultural level of the masses in Latin 
America. Later generations have not greatly broadened the original 
objectives of Pan Americanism. What was lacking was implementa- 
tion, and this was held back by many factors. Not the least of these 
was the strength of the isolationist tradition in the United States, 
for this country was and always has been the spark-plug of the Pan 
American motor and has also provided most of the fuel for it. 

The upshot was that, while the Pan American Union (under an- 
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other name) was founded in 1890 and while four full-dress Pan 
American conferences were held between 1889 and the outbreak of 
World War I, Pan American action in that period was confined 
mainly to two subjects—the improvement of the conditions 
under which business was carried on (customs regulations, trade- 
marks, copyright, etc.) and, to a limited degree, the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes. The strictly non-military and largely 
non-political character of the Pan American System was affirmed 
by Secretary of State Elihu Root in his famous address at Rio de 
Janeiro (the Third Conference) in 1906.3 

The limited scope of Pan American action in those early days is 
hardly surprising, for the system was not only new but unique in 
the world. We should stress the fact that it then unquestionably 
represented not isolationism but internationalism. Since no alterna- 
tive form of international association existed, it was supported by 
internationalists and opposed by national isolationists. 

After World War I the picture was completely changed, for now 
at last the original objectives of the Pan American movement be- 
gan to be implemented on a large scale and the present-day regional 
system gradually took shape. The League of Nations set a surface 
pattern of world unity, but in the underlying reality of power 
politics there was a worldwide trend towards the division of the 
world on a regional basis. Note, for example, the regional distribu- 
tion of sea power under the Washington Conference treaties of 
1922. In accordance with this general trend, and because of the 
special fact that the United States, the paladin of Pan American- 
ism, was not a member of the League of Nations but had by this 
time established its hegemony: over the Western Hemisphere, 
symptoms of hemispheric isolationism began to appear in the IAS. 
Yet at the same time the very hegemony of the United States now 
made this country the chief object of fear in Latin America. 

In the 1920’s this situation helped to bring on a revulsion against 
Pan Americanism among our southern neighbors, for the Latin 
American sheep had no desire to be penned up with the Yankee 
wolf in a closed regional system. So strong was the revulsion that 


3 Latin America and the United States: Addresses (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1917), p. 10. 
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the Pan American movement might have been wrecked but for a 
timely change in United States policy. Begun by Secretary of 
State Henry L. Stimson, the new policy was broadened and deep- 
ened after 1933 under the Good Neighbor label by President 
Roosevelt and his lieutenants, Cordell Hull and Sumner Welles. 
Pan Americanism was thus made first palatable and then popular 
again south of the Rio Grande, just at the time when the decline of 
the League and the rise of the Axis menace left the relatively weak 
Latin American states no hiding place except the American re- 
gional system. 

Moreover, in all the American nations the prolonged economic 
depression after 1929 widened the scope of government action in 
regard to economic and social problems; and this change in national 
policies was reflected in a similar broadening of the inter-American 
objectives and functions of the system. Unfortunately, from the 
point of view of its relation to the rest of the world, the scope of the 
system was narrowed, for the tendency of United States policy to 
develop it along hemispheric isolationist lines and make it a closed 
regional system became even more marked in the early Roosevelt 


period. 
Tue INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM TAKES SHAPE 


Powered by the Good Neighbor Policy, the new Pan American- 
ism boomed from the middle 1930’s to the early 1940’s, and paid 
rich dividends during the Second World War. For example, in 
World War I seven of the Latin American states, including Argen- 
tina, Chile, Colombia and Mexico, remained neutral throughout; 
but in World War II only Argentina remained neutral through 
most of the war, and even Argentina came in on the right side 
before it was over. 

Though the always loose-jointed system still lacked coherent 
organization, the American nations had for the first time begun to 
give it the attributes of a true security system. The cornerstone 
was laid at the Buenos Aires Conference of 1936, in the shape of 
agreements to regard a threat to the security of one American state 
as a threat to all, and to consult together on the means of meeting 
such a threat. No organ of consultation was established at Buenos 
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Aires, but this deficiency was supplied two years later by the eighth 
regular Conference at Lima, 1938, which authorized for this and 
similar emergency purposes a new type of meeting, the Meetings 
of American Ministers for Foreign Affairs. 

Use was soon made of the new organ to meet crises of World 
War II. Meetings of Foreign Ministers were held at Panama in 
1939 (the outbreak of the war), at Havana in 1940 (the fall of 
France), and at Rio de Janeiro in 1942 (Pearl Harbor). These 
meetings tightened up the mutual defense system to a point just 
short of an alliance (Havana, 1940), extended cooperation in the 
economic field, and created new inter-American agencies to exercise 
the new functions. These included the Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee (1939), which in turn created other special 
agencies, such as the Inter-American Coffee Board and the Inter- 
American Development Commission; a Neutrality Committee 
(1939), which was soon changed into a Juridical Committee (1942); 
and a Defense Board and a Political Defense Committee (both 
1942). There was also a Committee on the Administration of Euro- 
pean Colonies and Possessions in the Americas (1940) and though it 
was never required to function, its creation indicates how broad 
was the purview of the new regional system. A very large sector of 
inter-American relations continued to be (as it still is) handled 
through bilateral, government-to-government channels, but the 
size of this sector had been considerably diminished by 1942; and 
even bilateral relations were shaped increasingly by the new multi- 
lateral concepts. 

Nevertheless, most of these new functions and agencies were 
emergency, war-time creations, and as the planning for a postwar 
general international organization progressed in 1942-44, it seemed 
very doubtful whether they would or should be made permanent. 
The United States, hitherto the prime mover of Pan Americanism, 
had shifted the main focus of its attention from Latin America to 
Europe and Asia; and resentment over this shift and other aspects 
of United States wartime policy had by 1944 also greatly reduced 
the appeal of Pan Americanism to the Latin Americans. Postwar 
planners in many countries, including the United States itself, 
were still troubled by the “hemispheric isolationist” tendency of 
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Pan Americanism in the early years of the Good Neighbor Policy 
and therefore skeptical about the compatibility of that system with 
an effective world-wide organization. 


Pan AMERICANISM AND THE UNirep NatTIons 


Moreover, certain understandable assumptions about the shape 
of things to come made Roosevelt and his chief advisers particu- 
larly solicitous about the possible attitudes of the mysterious Krem- 
lin in this matter. On the one hand, Stalin might draw back from 
the United Nations if Pan Americanism were pushed too hard, 
since he was known to regard the Latin American states as mere 
satellites of Uncle Sam, and Pan Americanism as an instrument of 
United States power politics. On the other hand, United States 
support of the “good” regional system in America might give the 
Kremlin a pretext for developing a “bad” regional system in 
Europe — as it has in fact done, without the pretext. 

There were, of course, other factors as well. For example, many 
people thought of the problem in terms of the general issue of re- 
gionalism in relation to universalism, without specific reference to 
the American variety of regionalism. Thus, Winston Churchill, 
who did not have any special interest in Pan Americanism, was of 
the same mind as Sumner Welles, who did, about the desirability of 
reserving an important place for regional systems in the projected 
worldwide organization. 

The views of Churchill and Welles on this subject did not prevail 
— at any rate, not in the great-power project for a United Nations 
charter which was published in October 1944 as the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals. In the main part of the Proposals, that dealing with 
security arrangements, regionalism got short shrift. Despite the 
provision that “The Security Council should encourage settlement 
of local disputes through such regional arrangements or by such 
regional agencies, either on the initiative of the states concerned or 
by reference from the Security Council” and the additional provi- 
sion that “the Security Council should, where appropriate, utilize 
such arrangements or agencies for enforcement action” the 


4 Leland M. Goodrich and Edvard Hambro, Charter of the United Nations: Com- 
mentary and Documents (Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1946), pp. 315-16. 
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sphere of action of regional systems was strictly limited. Enforce- 
ment action could only be taken under the authority of the Secur- 
ity Council and only when such action had prior authorization from 
the Council. These provisions would have reversed the whole trend 
of the inter-American system during the past decade. If they had 
not been sweepingly altered when the United Nations Charter was 
drawn up at San Francisco from April to June of the following year, 
they would have made impossible some of the most important 
features of the present OAS, as well as the whole North Atlantic 
Pact. 


REGIONALISM AT THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


The San Francisco revision was foreshadowed, and the ground- 
work of the present OAS laid, early in 1945 at the Chapultepec 
(Mexico City) Conference, officially styled the Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace. The most important 
measures of this conference for our purpose were the following: 
(1) A defensive alliance (the Act of Chapultepec) for the duration 
of the war, which was directed against aggression not only from 
outside the hemisphere, but from within it as well, with the provi- 
sion that a permanent treaty of the same character should be nego- 
tiated at the end of the war. This was done at Rio de Janeiro in 
1947. (2) An agreement to reorganize, consolidate, and strengthen 
the Inter-American System under a charter or permanent constitu- 
tion, also at the end of the war. This was done at Bogota in 1948. 
(3) An agreement to do the same sort of thing for the many existing 
inter-American peace instruments. This, too, was done at Bogota 
in 1948. (4) An offer to restore the Argentine government to 
inter-American good standing on easy terms. Accused of Nazi- 
Fascist affiliations, that government had been excluded from the 
Chapultepec Conference; but it was now felt that the breach must 
be healed at once, lest it weaken the case for the American regional 
system at the approaching United Nations Conference in San 
Francisco, where the decisive battle over regionalism was to be 
fought. Argentina accepted the terms, which provided for full coop- 
eration in the Act of Chapultepec and effective implementation of 
a policy of common action with other American states in the war 
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against the Axis, and was admitted to the San Francisco Conference 
at an early stage. 

The battle at San Francisco ended in a victory for the regional- 
ists, who included not only the Latin Americans but also some of 
the smaller western European nations and some of the British 
Dominions. 

In its final form, the United Nations Charter authorized (Article 
51) individual or collective self-defense against aggression pending 
appropriate action by the United Nations Security Council. This 
relieved regional organizations of the obligation, imposed by the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, of waiting for the Security Council to 
authorize them to act. Articles 52 and 53, which embodied the 
original Dumbarton Oaks Proposals concerning regional arrange- 
ments or agencies, were further strengthened by the provision that 
Members of the United Nations participating in such regional 
organization should through them “make every effort to achieve 
pacific settlement of local disputes,” and by the qualification in 
Article 53, of the prohibition against action without prior consent 
of the Council. The provisions of Article 107 that “nothing in the 
present Charter shall invalidate or preclude action, in relation to 
any state which during the Second World War has been an enemy 
of any signatory to the present Charter, taken or authorized as a 
result of that war by the Governments having responsibility for 
such action” were extended in Article 53 to include regional 
agencies or arrangements. Taken together, these articles radically 
changed the distribution of authority regarding security measures 
laid down in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals; and one of them, 
Article 51, provided the necessary legal basis for building under 
the United Nations roof the kind of inter-American security sys- 
tem contemplated at Chapultepec. 


INTERLUDE 


If the United Nations had proved less disappointing, the United 
States might not have been willing to build according to the Cha- 
pultepec specifications, and for a time it seemed to watch and wait 
on the United Nations experiment. But construction would have 
been delayed in any case by the new flare-up of the Argentine 
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problem that occurred in 1945-46. Basically, this was a continua- 
tion of the wartime problem of the Nazi-Fascist character of the 
Buenos Aires regime, but the immediate occasion was that govern- 
ment’s failure to carry out its promise to fulfill the Chapultepec 
conditions for its restoration to inter-American grace. During the 
pause that now ensued, the Argentine problem gave rise to two 
incidents which seem to have modified planning for the new inter- 
American edifice. 

One of these was the proposal of the Larreta Doctrine in October 
1945 by the foreign minister of Uruguay. Aimed at the military 
dictatorship in Argentina, the essence of the proposal was the use of 
multilateral, inter-American intervention for the protection of 
human rights and democratic institutions. Though cordially re- 
ceived by the United States government, the Larreta Doctrine was 
as cordially rejected in most of Latin America, which was still ex- 
tremely sensitive on the subject of intervention in any form, multi- 
lateral as well as unilateral. This incident contributed to the deci- 
sion of the Bogot4 Conference in 1948 to make the prohibition of 
multilateral as well as unilateral intervention explicit, thus settling 
a question left open by the Buenos Aires non-intervention agree- 
ment of 1936. 

The other incident was the publication in January 1946 of the 
United States Department of State’s “Blue Book About the Argen- 
tine,” which consisted mainly of proofs drawn from captured Ger- 
man documents that Juan Domingo Perén and other leading mem- 
bers of the Argentine government had given aid and comfort to the 
Axis during the war.5 Though these charges were hardly open to 
question, the Blue Book raised some serious inter-American ques- 
tions. It was conspicuously labeled “Consultation on Argentina,” 
for the obvious purpose of making it appear to be a part of the 
process of inter-American consultation; but in fact no such consul- 
tation on the subject had been held in the form clearly contem- 
plated by existing inter-American agreements —a consultative 
Meeting of American Foreign Ministers. The Blue Book was essen- 


5 Consultation Among the American Republics With Respect to the Argentine Situation, 
Memorandum of the United States Government, United States Department of State 
Publication 2473, Inter-American Series 29 (Washington, 1946). 
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tially a State Department product, and to label it “consultation” 
therefore seemed to many a perversion of inter-American forms to 
serve a unilateral policy. To make matters worse, the Blue Book 
was published on the eve of an Argentine presidential election in 
which the pilloried Perén was a candidate, and it was therefore 
generally regarded as an effort on the part of the State Department 
to bring about Perén’s defeat. The effect of this incident on inter- 
American planning was two-fold: it gave added support to the 
demand for an air-tight prohibition of intervention in any form; 
and it underlined the need for a clearer definition of “consultation” 
in the inter-American sense and for an improvement in the pro- 
cedure of consultation. 

These two incidents have been stressed because they bring out 
an important factor in inter-American relations which was obscured 
by the rapid growth of the regional system under the impact of a 
dozen years of international crisis and conflict, that is, the resolute 
nationalism of the American states. This spirit found unmistakable 
expression at al] times, even when the inter-American movement 
was at its height. It came to the surface most frequently in Latin 
America, where it manifested itself in many ways — for example, 
in a rabid anti-interventionism, an extreme protectionism or “‘eco- 
nomic nationalism,” and outright and repeated affirmations of 
national sovereignty. Because the United States was a great power, 
it did not need to give the rest of the world such constant reminders 
that it was independent and sovereign; but when it came toa pinch, 
the United States turned out to be as nationalistic as the rest of 
them — witness its share in establishing the great-power veto in the 
Security Council. 


Tue Rio TREATY 


By 1947 the Argentine problem had ceased to block the execu- 
tion of the Chapultepec program for negotiating a permanent hemi- 
sphere defense treaty and consolidating the Inter-American Sys- 
tem; and the development of yet another world crisis counseled its 
prompt execution. The growing tension between the Soviet Union 
and the United States, between the communist and non-communist 
halves of the world, had already raised the spectre of a third world 
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war and weakened the United Nations in its most vital organ, the 
Security Council. Loss of confidence in the world-wide organiza- 
tion, tempered by a lingering respect for its prescriptions, made 
many people turn to the other security arrangements sanctioned 
by Articles 51 and 52 of the United Nations Charter. 

Foremost among these were the regional arrangements of the 
Inter-American System. As we have seen, the process by which it 
was to be strengthened had already been outlined in 1945 by the 
Chapultepec Conference. The first step was now taken by the-con- 
vocation of the defense conference at Rio de Janeiro originally 
scheduled for October 1945. This duly met in August and Septem- 
ber 1947, with 19 of the 21 American republics (all except Nica- 
ragua and Ecuador) ® in attendance, and produced the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, commonly called the 
Rio Treaty, which is linked to the United Nations Charter by 
several of its clauses. It has now (Feb. 14, 1951) been ratified by all 
the 21 governments.? 

Described by Senator Vandenberg, its sponsor in the Senate, as 
“the greatest advance ever made in the business of collective 
peace,” 8 the Rio Treaty certainly goes far beyond any previous 
security arrangement of the American regional system, for it cre- 
ates a full-fledged and permanent defensive alliance, though the 
machinery for carrying it into effect was not completed until the 
Bogota Conference of 1948. It defines the Western Hemisphere 
defense area as comprised within a line drawn from pole to pole 
around the American continents and Greenland. It stipulates that 
“an armed attack by any State against an American State shall be 
considered as an attack against all the American States and, conse- 


6 The current government of Nicaragua, recently set up by armed force, had not 
been recognized, and though Ecuador was represented at the outset, its delegation had 
to be withdrawn because of a revolution in that country. These cases illustrate the con- 
tinued prevalence of political instability in Latin America, which has always been a 
source of weakness in the IAS-OAS, since it is hard for an international organization to 
be greater than the sum of its parts. 

7 Guatemala’s ratification has not yet been deposited, since it attached a reservation 
which must be accepted by all the other American governments before the deposit 
can be made. 

8 U.S. Congressional Record, 80th Congress, First Session, Vol. 93, pt. 9, December 8, 


1947, Pp. 11122. 
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quently, each one of the . . . Contracting Parties undertakes to 
assist in meeting the attack. . . .” 9 It likewise stipulates reciprocal 
assistance in case of an aggression or threat of aggression that does 
not take the form of armed attack. Both stipulations apply to 
aggression by any state, whether American or non-American. In 
the event of such aggression, the Organ of Consultation (this Organ 
was defined in the Charter the next year) is required to meet with- 
out delay, and is empowered to adopt various types of enforce- 
ment measures, which range from the severance of diplomatic 
relations through economic sanctions to armed force. Decisions of 
the Organ are made by a two-thirds vote of the states signatory to 
the treaty and are binding on all the signatories, except that no 
state may be required to use armed force. 

In December 1947 Senator Vandenberg piloted this American 
regional defense arrangement triumphantly through the Senate, 
where it was approved by a vote of 65 to 1. Six months later he 
obtained overwhelming approval by the Senate for the Vandenberg 
Resolution, which advocated as a general policy United States 
support of the development of regional and other collective secur- 
ity arrangements in other parts of the world.1° Nine months after 
that, with the United States as prime mover and signatory, the 
North Atlantic Pact was signed.11 In a very real sense this Pact 
was a result of the successful experiment with the Rio Treaty. 


Tue BocorA CoNFERENCE 


Six months after the Rio Treaty was signed, the next step in the 
Chapultepec program was carried out by assembling the Ninth 
International Conference of American States, commonly called the 
Bogotd Conference from its place of meeting, the capital of Colom- 
bia. All the 21 member states were represented in it; and though its 
six-weeks meeting (March-April 1948) was interrupted by a 

% Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, September 2, 1947, Article 3, 
Report of the United States Delegation on the Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Continental Peace and Security, August 15-September 2, 1947, U.S. Department 
of State Publication 3016, International Organization and Conference Series II, Amer- 
ican Republics (Washington, 1948), Appendix I, Part 3, p. 60. 

10 U.S. Senate Resolution 239, June 11, 1948. 


11 For a discussion of the North Atlantic Pact, see Marina Salvin, “The North At- 
lantic Pact,” International Conciliation, No. 451 (May, 1949). 
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bloody and allegedly communist-inspired uprising in Bogotd, the 
Conference completed all the major tasks for which it was as- 
sembled. 

To begin with, it rounded out the work of consolidation begun at 
Rio by producing two agreements of fundamental importance. One 
was the OAS Charter, which gave the Inter-American System the 
new name “Organization of American States,” and its first constitu- 
tion; greatly strengthened its administrative system; and made 
permanent the wartime expansion of its functions. The other was 
the American Treaty of Pacific Settlement, commonly called the 
Pact of Bogota, which coordinated and extended existing inter- 
American agreements for the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes among the member states. 

Other agreements of potential but less certain significance in- 
cluded an Economic Agreement, a Charter of Social Guarantees, 
and a Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man. At every ap- 
propriate point in all these documents, explicit recognition was 
accorded the authority of the United Nations. In addition, several 
important points not covered in the foregoing instruments were 
dealt with in the Resolutions of the Conference — for example, the 
recognition of de facto governments, the threat from communism 
and other anti-democratic ideologies, colonies and occupied terri- 
tories in America, and supplementary machinery for giving effect 
to the Rio Treaty. 

Finally, note should be made of the provisions regarding mem- 
bership in the OAS. In the first place, the door for the admission of 
Canada was opened by the use of the term “American States” in- 
stead of “American Republics” which had hitherto been used in 
describing the members of the IAS. Provision was also made for the 
admission of new states that might subsequently be established in 
the Western Hemisphere. In the second place, while any member 
might withdraw on two years’ notice, no member could be expelled 
or excluded from any Inter-American Conference or other OAS 
meeting. There can thus be no repetition of the case in which 
Argentina was excluded from the Chapultepec Conference of 1945, 
despite the fact that this was officially designated an “Inter- 
American Conference.” The assumption at Bogota seemed to be 
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that misconduct serious enough to warrant such exclusion, or ex- 
pulsion, would probably involve, and could be better dealt with, 
under the terms of the Rio Treaty. 

Just after the Bogota Conference, a leading authority lavished 
high praise upon its achievements and those of the Rio Conference. 
Speaking in May 1948 at the Pan American Union, Alberto Lleras, 
Secretary General of the new OAS, former President of Colombia, 
and veteran of many inter-American meetings, described this 
“consummation of half a century of efforts” in glowing terms as 
“in spite of its shortcomings, the most perfect instrument of its 
kind that has ever existed between sovereign nations.” 12 

The perfection of the instrument would of course depend upon 
the way in which it was used. How it has been used in the three 
years since the Bogota Conference, both in the domestic affairs of 
the OAS and in the relations between this newly consolidated 
regional system and the United Nations, will be discussed in the 
following sections. In the course of this discussion we shall examine 
in greater detail the arrangements agreed upon at Rio and Bogota, 
with special attention to the differences of opinion to which they 
gave rise both then and later. 

Although only one of the three basic agreements of the OAS, 
the Rio Treaty, has been ratified by enough governments to bring 
it into effect, the OAS has nevertheless been in virtually full-scale 
operation ever since 1948. This is mainly because Resolution XL 
of the Bogot4 Conference provided that the OAS should be set up 
at once on a provisional basis pending the ratification of the key 
agreement, the Charter, by the requisite two-thirds majority of the 
signatory states. It was fortunate that this provision was made, for 
so far only 10 states (four short of the minimum number required) 
have ratified the Charter. In the case of the Pact of Bogota, no 
such provision was made, and as it, too, requires ratification by two- 
thirds of the states, it is binding so far only upon the five states 
which have unconditionally ratified the Pact. Nevertheless, most 
of its provisions are generally operative. This paradox is easily 


2“The Bogot4 Conference,” Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Vol. LXXXII, 
No. 6 (Washington, June, 1948), p. 302. 
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explained, for the Pact consists largely of a consolidation of previ- 
ous peace instruments, and these will remain in force until they are 
superseded by the Pact. 

- The form and functions given the OAS at Bogota will be more 
easily understood if we keep the following points in mind: (1) 
The OAS was not a new creation but a revised version of a familiar 
work that had many admirers. This situation encouraged the tradi- 
tionalist approach, which in fact prevailed at Bogotd. (2) Neverthe- 
less, the OAS did represent some new departures, mainly in the 
direction of clarification, simplification, and centralization, with 
greater efficiency and despatch as the goal. As a result, the powers 
of the system were for the first time in its history clearly defined, 
and this definition reduced the scope of its action; but at the same 
time, within this limited sphere its action was rendered more effec- 
tive. (3) In the field of collective security, the OAS gives greater 
equality to small states than does the United Nations. This is one 
of its main attractions to the Latin American states, which, while 
they vary greatly in size and strength, are all small states on the 
world scale. For one thing, there is no great-power veto in the 
OAS, and no counterpart of the United Nations Security Council 
with its privileged group of permanent great-power members. 
Every American state is at all times a member of every important 
organ of the OAS; each state has one vote; and all decisions are 
taken by majority vote (two-thirds in some cases, absolute in the 
rest). Moreover, the non-intervention rule — which is of value only 
to weak states — is much stronger in the OAS than in the UN. The 
latter prohibits only intervention in internal affairs; the former 
prohibits all intervention, external as well as internal, with the sole 
exception of enforcement measures required by the clauses of the 
Rio Treaty regarding defense against aggression — an indispensable 
exception if this part of the treaty was not to be nullified by per- 
verting the non-intervention rule to the service of aggression. 


STRUCTURE OF THE OAS 


Under the Bogot4 Charter, the structure of the OAS consists 
principally of the periodic Inter-American Conference, the emer- 
gency Meeting of Consultation of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
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the Council of the Organization and its subsidiary councils and the 
Pan American Union. 


The Inter-American Conference 


The Inter-American Conference, normally meeting every five 
years, is described by the Charter as the “supreme organ of the 
Organization.” 13 As such it “decides the general action and policy 
of the Organization and determines the structure and functions of 
its Organs, and has the authority to consider any matter relating to 
friendly relations among the American States.” This grant of 
power was not quite so broad as it sounded, for the Charter itself 
spelled out in considerable detail the policy, structure and functions 
of the Organization, and it provided that amendments might be 
adopted only at an Inter-American Conference convened for that 
purpose and that any such amendment must then be ratified by 
two-thirds of the member states. In the absence of a charter or con- 
stitution, previous conferences had not been subject to any such 
restrictions. 

Moreover, the Charter abolished the distinction, which had 
never been very clear, between the “regular” series of nominally 
periodic diplomatic conferences and the “special” diplomatic con- 
ferences, such as the Buenos Aires Conference of 1936, which was 
held between the seventh (1933) and eighth (1938) conferences of the 
regular series, and was not numbered. Special meetings of the Inter- 
American Conference are still authorized by the Charter, but they 
stand on the same constitutional footing as the periodic meetings, 
and will presumably be given their appropriate numbers in the 
series. The matter is less trivial than it may sound, for the need for 
clarification, already felt before 1948, became imperative when the 
whole structure of the once easy-going regional system was formal- 
ized by the adoption of the Charter. 

With these two exceptions, the Inter-American Conference as 
established by the Charter was simply a continuation of the institu- 
tion founded by the Washington Conference of 1889-90 and em- 
ployed a dozen times since in the so-called “regular” and “special” 
conferences of the next sixty years, including the conference that 


13 For complete text of the Charter, see Sanders, op. cit. 
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framed the Charter. Even the slight change in name from the 
former designation “International Conference of American States” 
amounted to nothing more than official acceptance of popular 
usage, which had long since cut that cumbersome title to “Inter- 
American Conference.” 


Meetings of Foreign Ministers 

Performing the same operation on the still long-winded title of 
the emergency meetings of consultation, we shall call these Meet- 
ings of Foreign Ministers. Here we encounter one of the links be- 
tween the Charter and the Rio Treaty, for this type of meeting was 
authorized not only for the general purpose of considering “prob- 
lems of an urgent nature and of common interest to the American 
States,” but also for the specific purpose of serving as “the Organ 
of Consultation” to which the Rio Treaty had entrusted the task of 
initiating continental defense against aggression or threats to the 
peace and security of the Western Hemisphere. Such a meeting was 
made obligatory in case of an armed attack on any part of the 
Western Hemisphere, and might be held at any other time on the 
request of any member state, provided an absolute majority of the 
Council of the Organization approves. 

An Advisory Defense Committee, composed of “the highest 
military authorities of the American States,” was set up to advise 
the Meetings of Foreign Ministers on military operations. It must 
meet concurrently with them when defense against aggression is 
involved. It may also meet at other times when assigned specific 
tasks by a Conference, a Meeting of Foreign Ministers, or two- 
thirds of the member governments. The number of military author- 
ities from each state is not fixed, but each state has one vote. The 
Committee meets only on call, and the Charter makes no provision 
for a permanent defense organ of any kind; but by a separate Reso- 
lution (XXXIV) of the Bogot4 Conference, the Inter-American 
Defense Board (established in 1942) was continued until such time 
as it may be abolished by a two-thirds vote of the American gov- 
ernments. The resolution provides that the Board shall ‘‘continue 
to act as the organ of preparation for collective self-defense against 
aggression . . . ,” perform any similar functions ascribed to it by 
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the Advisory Defense Committee, and serve as the secretariat of 
that committee.14 

The piecemeal production of this cumbersome defense machin- 
ery, as the reader has doubtless already observed, is not at all what 
might have been expected of a conference devoted to consolidating 
and simplifying inter-American institutions in the interest of effi- 
ciency; it is just what one would have expected of the haphazard 
and highly unsystematic “system” of pre-World War II days. The 
explanation lies in the fact that this machinery represents a com- 
promise of widely divergent views about the very nature of the 
American regional system. The United States stressed its newer 
military aspects and the need for giving these full institutional 
development. Many Latin Americans, though by no means all of 
them, took the opposite tack, seeking to maintain the essentially 
civilian character and pacific traditions of the system, and oppos- 
ing, as contrary to these, the establishment of any permanent, 
continuously functioning military body in the OAS. Neither side 
had its way. The Latin American extremists finally consented to the 
continuation of the Defense Board, which, though merely advisory, 
is permanent; and the United States settled for the Advisory De- 
fense Committee as an adjunct to the emergency Meetings of 
Foreign Ministers in place of the permanent council it had hoped 
to set up as an organ of the Council of the Organization. As a 
political compromise, this seems to have been a fairly satisfactory 
solution. For hemisphere defense purposes, however, its successful 
operation will probably require a high degree of harmony, very 
hard work, and quite a bit of luck. 


The Council 


Subordinate to the Conferences and the Meetings of Foreign 
Ministers, but of greater importance in the day-to-day life of the 
OAS because it is continuous, is the Council of the Organization. 
In both composition and powers, this body is a continuation of the 
old Governing Board of the Pan American Union; but its political 


14 Resolution 34 of the Final Act of Bogotd. For text, see Report of the U.S. Delega- 
tion on the Ninth International Conference of American States, U.S. Department of State 
Publication 3263, International Organization and Conference Series II, American 
Republics 3 (November, 1948), Part 6, p. 270. 
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functions are more extensive, its coordinating functions are almost 
entirely new, and its supervisory functions are exercised over a 
much larger organization. These functions include supervision over 
the Pan American Union, though it has been separated from that 
administrative agency in order to free it for its new and larger 
responsibilities. 

The Council, like the Pan American Union and the old Govern- 
ing Board, has its seat in Washington; and like the Board in its 
later years, it is composed of one representative from each state 
especially appointed, with the rank of ambassador. At the option of 
each government, this appointment may be given to its ambassador 
or minister to the United States, thus combining these two quite 
different functions in the same person, with a considerable saving 
to the home government. This more economical arrangement is 
at present being followed by about half of the Latin American 
countries. 

The political functions of the Council were one of the major 
issues of the Conference. The first question was whether any perma- 
nent organ of the OAS should be given such powers. On this ques- 
tion the opposition was almost as strong as it had been in the case 
of the proposed permanent organ with military powers, and it was 
based upon arguments that made a strong appeal to fear — fear 
that a permanent political organ would weaken the Conferences, 
break down the rule of non-intervention, and create a super-state. 
When it was finally decided to include such political powers, a hard 
battle still remained to be fought before these were defined and 
vested in the Council. Space does not permit even the briefest 
summary of the pros and cons, but it should be noted that the 
traditionalist approach provided one of the strongest arguments 
for the settlement finally reached, for it was pointed out that it had 
become increasingly necessary to use political means in carrying out 
the traditional purposes of the American regional system, and that 
some of these powers had already (1945 and 1947) been vested in a 
permanent organ, the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, of which the Council was a continuation. 

As finally determined by the Charter, the political functions of 
the Council fall into two parts: (1) those assigned to it in connec- 
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tion with the Rio Treaty, and (2) those which may hereafter be 
assigned to it by an Inter-American Conference or a Meeting of 
Foreign Ministers. The second group of functions may be given a 
very broad extension, or on the other hand may not be developed 
at all, for the Charter gives the Conferences and Meetings the ini- 
tiative and full discretion in this matter, subject only to the restric- 
tions of the Charter and existing treaties and agreements. The 
appropriate article (50) authorizes the Council to take cognizance 
of “any matter” which they may refer to it. As no Conference has 
been held since 1948, and the first Meeting since that date is just on 
the point of assembling, no light has yet been thrown on the im- 
portant question of what use will be made of this very elastic clause 
of the Charter. 

On the other hand, the political functions of the Council in rela- 
tion to the Rio Treaty are defined by the Charter with a consider- 
able degree of precision; and as the treaty has been brought into 
force by the requisite number of ratifications, the Council has al- 
ready begun to exercise these functions. These have been summed 
up in the statement that “the Council is to act provisionally as the 
organ of consultation under a// the circumstances envisaged in the 
Rio Treaty. . . .” 15 That is to say, it is to pinch hit for the Meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers until the latter can be convened. 

Two different types of situations, however, may arise under the 
Rio Treaty, with corresponding differences in the role of the Coun- 
cil. In case of armed attack, its service as provisional organ of con- 
sultation will be very brief, for it is required to summon a Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers immediately. There is no such requirement 
with regard to the other situations which may bring the Rio Treaty 
into operation, and these are not only more numerous but are 
likely to occur more frequently. As stated in the Charter, they are 
an act of aggression that is not an armed conflict; an extra-conti- 
nental conflict; a conflict between two or more American states; 
and “any other fact or situation that might endanger the peace of 
America.” The omnibus clause at the end makes the Council’s 
possible field of operation very broad indeed; in this field, it is free 


15 Report of the United States Delegation on the Ninth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, op. cit., p. 22. 
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to constitute itself the provisional organ of consultation whenever 
it sees fit, and (since there is no time-limit in the Charter) to con- 
tinue to act in that capacity as long as it pleases. Here, then, we 
have another very elastic provision in the Charter. How far it will 
be stretched will of course depend upon the wishes of the American 
governments, for the members of the Council are merely their 


spokesmen. 


Subsidiary Councils 

The supervisory functions of the Council are exercised over three 
organs of its own and also over the Pan American Union and the 
specialized organizations. The three organs in question are also 
rather confusingly designated as “councils,” and “Inter-American” 
is prefixed to the official title of each. They are the Economic and 
Social Council (in existence since the Chapultepec Conference), 
the Council of Jurists, and the Cultural Council. The first two may 
be said to have grown out of wartime inter-American agencies, the 
Financial and Economic Advisory Committee and the Juridical 
Committee, respectively. The Cultural Council had no such war- 
time counterpart. In view of these circumstances, the creation of 
the three councils seemed to indicate an intention to intensify 
action in all parts of the broad field denoted by their titles. 

Of the three, only the Economic and Social Council meets con- 
tinuously, and its seat is fixed in the Pan American Union. The 
other two have no fixed seat, and meet only when called by the 
Council of the Organization; but each is served by a small perma- 
nent working body, in one case the Juridical Committee, already 
in existence under that name since 1942, and in the other a Com- 
mittee for Cultural Action, still to be set up. One task not com- 
pleted by the Bogot4 Conference was the drafting of the statutes of 
the three councils; this was left to the Council of the Organization. 


Pan American Union 

The Pan American Union, though its prestige was diminished by 
its separation from the Governing Board (now the Council), was 
given much larger functions in its capacity as, in the words of the 
Charter, “the central and permanent organ of the Organization of 
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American States and [its] General Secretariat. . . .” The separation 
from the Council was not carried to the point of a complete sever- 
ance. In addition to the Council’s retention of supervisory author- 
ity over the Union, the Charter established another link between 
them by providing that the directors of the corresponding divisions 
in the Union should also serve as executive secretaries of the Coun- 
cil’s three permanent organs, the Economic and Social, Juridical, 
and Cultural Councils. Still another link is provided by the chief 
officers of the Union, a Secretary General and an Assistant Secre- 
tary General, for both are elected by the Council (for ten-year 
terms); the former participates in Council meetings, with voice 
but without vote; and the latter is also Secretary of the Council. 
What the separation did was to stress the function of the Union as a 
secretariat, and enlarge this function.16 


Specialized Organizations 


The new term “specialized organizations,” employed for the 
first time in the Charter, represents an effort to bring order out of 
the welter of Pan American organizations of a technical character 
that had sprung up in haphazard fashion during the past sixty 
years. As there was no central clearing house of information about 
them, much less a central control office, no one could keep in touch 
with them all; and even experts were not sure just how many of 
these were genuine Pan American organizations, for there was no 
criterion of genuineness. A careful study completed in 1944 pointed 
out that informed estimates of their number varied all the way 
from 33 to 73, and tentatively suggested 45 as the actual number. 
There was also evidence of duplication, lost motion, and some ir- 
responsibility. Yet some of these organizations undoubtedly served 
a very useful purpose. 


16 The budget of the Pan American Union for the fiscal year 1950-51 is $2,513,500, 
an increase of $483,500 over the previous year. This includes the budgets of organiza- 
tions formerly financed from other sources, such as the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council and the Inter-American Defense Board. Budget requirements are met 
by national quotas assessed on the basis of ability to pay, as determined by the current 
United Nations scale of contributions, except that after 1952 no member may be as- 
sessed more than 66 per cent. The United States quota, now 69.73, will accordingly be 
reduced to 66 in 1952-53, and the next largest quotas, Brazil, now 9.07, and Argentina, 
now 6.21, will both be increased to 9.50 at that time. 











A major reason for giving coordinating functions to the Council 
was to enable it to deal with this situation. Coordination also meant 
elimination, and part of this job, though only a small part of it, 
was done by the Bogot4 Conference. The completion of it was left 
to the Council, which was also given a set of criteria and directions 
regarding the relationship to be established between the specialized 
organizations and the Council or other organs of the OAS. The 
criteria were that the organization must be intergovernmental and 
established by multilateral agreement and that it must have specific 
functions of a technical character and common inter-American in- 
terest. The directions required the specialized organizations to enter 
into agreements with the Council and make periodic reports to it, 
but assured them of “the fullest technical autonomy... .” 

Even while the Bogota Conference was carrying out this work of 
lopping off excrescences, some of the delegates strove to reverse the 
process by creating new ones in their place. The proposals called 
for a new Economic Development Commission, and new institutes 
of immigration, of commerce, of social guarantees and of musicol- 
ogy; and the ancient project of an Inter-American Bank was re- 
vived. All of these were sidetracked in one way or another; most of 
them were referred to appropriate organs of the OAS for study. 
The only new organization established at Bogot4 was a Committee 
on Dependent Territories; and this gave rise, both at Bogota and 
later, to difficulties that will be discussed below. 


Tue AMERICAS AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


Finally, let us repeat and amplify the statement that in the 
Bogot4 Charter great pains were taken to demonstrate the har- 
monious and helpful relationship of the OAS to the United Na- 
tions. It is probably no accident that this purpose is made explicit 
both at the very beginning and at the end of the Charter, as well as 
at several points in between. The preamble gives as one of the rea- 
sons for the adoption of the Charter the resolution of the American 
states “‘to persevere in the noble undertaking that humanity has 
conferred upon the United Nations, whose principles and purposes 
they solemnly affirm.” The third and last section of the Charter 
begins with an article stipulating that “None of the provisions of 
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this Charter shall be construed as impairing the rights and obliga- 
tions of the Member States under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions.”” Intermediate declarations of the same tenor were those in 
Article 1: “Within the United Nations, the Organization of Ameri- 
can States is a regional agency”; in the statement of the essential 
purposes of the OAS in Article 4: “ . . . to fulfill its regional obli- 
gations under the Charter of the United Nations”; and in the clause 
of Article 53 making it one of the duties of the Council of the 
Organization to promote collaboration between the OAS and the 
United Nations. 

While the sincerity of these declarations is not open to question, 
it would be a mistake to regard them as expressing the deferential 
attitude of an inferior or as establishing an indissoluble tie. The 
attitude was rather one of equal-to-equal; the use of the word 
“collaboration” in Article 53 clearly indicates the nature of the 
reciprocal relationship intended. And Articles 1 and 4 did not mean ' 
that the OAS was merely a regional agency within the United Na- 
tions; it was also a regional system that antedated the United Na- 
tions and would continue to function if the United Nations ceased 
to exist. 

Moreover, the Charter made it clear that the OAS was not going 
to let American regional agencies be swallowed up by their general 
international counterparts. Though it directed its specialized organ- 
izations to form “cooperative relations with the corresponding or- 
gans of the United Nations . . .” and similar international agen- 
cies, it qualified this by stipulating in Article 100 that in carrying 
out this injunction the specialized organizations “shall preserve 
their identity and their status as integral parts of the Organization 
of American States, even when they perform regional functions of 
international agencies.” 17 This qualification should leave no doubt 
about the nature of the intended relationship of OAS to the 
United Nations. 


Tue OAS Becins To FuncTIon 
As already noted, the OAS is still operating on a provisional 


17 This article was inspired by the then pending negotjations between the World 
Health Organization and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 
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basis at the present writing, but for the past two years most of its 
organs have been operating as vigorously as if the Charter had re- 
ceived the requisite number of ratifications; and it should be re- 
peated that the Rio Treaty, which in the current world crisis is 
certainly not the least important of the Organization’s three funda- 
mental agreements, has been ratified and in full force and effect 
since December 1948. The record of its performance in the past 
two years will therefore repay examination. We shall look at this 
first from the point of view of the household arrangements of the 
OAS, and then from that of the relations of this regional system 
with the United Nations. 

The Bogotd resolution authorizing the establishment of the 
OAS on a provisional basis brought into operation at once three 
important organs already in existence: the Council of the Organi- 
zation (formerly the Governing Board), the Pan American Union, 
and the Inter-American Economic and Social Council. The new 
Council of Jurists held its first meeting at Rio de Janeiro in May and 
June, 1950. The new Cultural Council is to hold its first meeting in 
Mexico City in September 1951.18 Meanwhile, the three depart- 
ments of the Pan American Union corresponding to these three 
councils have been in full operation. So have the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee, and the Inter-American Defense Board, 
which still have their seats in Rio de Janeiro and Washington, 
D. C., respectively. 

The Defense Board has had a particularly important develop- 
ment since 1948. It was reorganized the following year and now 
consists of a Council of Delegates and a new technical working 
group called the Staff, both headed by high-ranking officers of the 
United States’ armed forces. The Council held its first tneeting 
under the new organization on September 27, 1949, and one of its 
earliest actions was to call upon the Staff to prepare a defense 
scheme for the Western Hemisphere. The OAS Council has in- 
cluded this agency in its comprehensive study of inter-American 
bodies and their relation to the OAS. To an outside observer it 
would seem that in some important respects the Board is develop- 


18 The four-hundredth anniversary of the founding of the National University of 
Mexico is to be celebrated there at that time. 
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ing into the kind of permanent inter-American military organ 
which the Bogoté Conference failed to establish. 

Another organ which had been authorized several years before 
the Bogoté Conference, but one that had never been actually in- 
stalled and seemed to have been forgotten, has rather unexpectedly 
come to life. This is the Inter-American Peace Committee, created 
in 1940, which met for the first time in the summer of 1948. As we 
shall see, it has already given promise of performing a useful role in 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

Since cultural affairs constitute the newest field of organized 
inter-American endeavor, it should be noted that the reorganized 
Pan American Union has been developing this field with great 
vigor. Building upon the foundation laid by its former Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation, it has expanded its program to include a 
large variety of activities, extending from the holding of seminars 
in Latin America to the production of motion picture films for 
distribution on loan from the Washington office. The Union has 
also increased its publication program, which includes serials such 
as the popular-type monthly Américas (present circulation about 
25,000), and the more sober Annals and Revista Inter- Americana de 
Bibliografia. 

In the economic, as contrasted with the military, political and 
administrative spheres, the Bogot4 Conference did not succeed in 
reaching significant agreement on the thorny problems that faced 
it. The disagreement was primarily one between the United States 
and Latin America. It arose out of fundamental differences in their 
economic policies, and these in turn reflected the wide disparity 
between them in wealth and economic development. The United 
States, possessing the world’s most highly developed capitalist- 
industrial system, favored a lowering of trade barriers and increased 
security for private international enterprise. The Latin American 
countries, all in greater or less degree “underdeveloped” in the 
economic sense, supported contrary economic policies in each case, 
for the over-all purpose of achieving national “economic inde- 
pendence.” They seemed convinced that the United States was 
under an obligation to help them on their own terms, and clamored 
for a “Marshall Plan for Latin America.” Secretary of State Mar- 
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shall, who was present at the Conference, made it clear that no such 
plan was in the cards. 

The upshot was the adoption of an economic charter consisting 
of rather meaningless generalities, and the reference of the specific 
issues, which constituted the nub of the problem, to an Economic 
Conference scheduled to meet in Buenos Aires “during the last 
quarter of 1948. . . .” 19 Repeatedly postponed, the Conference 
has never yet been held; it is suffering the same fate as that of a 
similar meeting authorized by the Chapultepec Conference. The 
prospects for its being held in the near future are not bright, and for 
its success if it does meet, they are dim. The economic differences 
between the United States and Latin America, which were painfully 
obvious at Bogotd, continue unabated. As a result, inter-American 
economic cooperation is still confined to a very narrow field, which 
has been only slightly enlarged in harmony with President Tru- 
man’s Point Four; and economic relations among the American na- 
tions are still conducted almost entirely on a bilateral basis. Dr. 
Lleras’ eloquent address of May 1948 on the new OAS admitted 
that “in the economic field . . . we have barely made a begin- 
ning.” 20 That statement still stands in 1951. 

The lack of progress in the economic field is not the fault of the 
responsible OAS officials, but of the unpropitious climate of inter- 
American opinion in which they have to operate. If enthusiasm, 
intelligence and hard work were enough, they would already have 
gone well beyond the modest beginning made at Bogota. The diffi- 
culty of their situation is illustrated by the special session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council which was held at Washington from 
March 20 to April 11, 1950. This meeting was mainly concerned 
with the adoption of a technical assistance program; the idea behind 
that program had been stated in broad terms in Point Four; and 
the Council had a wide field of action open to it, if the generali- 
ties of the economic charter of Bogota meant anything. Yet what 
the meeting accomplished, besides setting up a new committee (the 
Coordinating Committee on Technical Assistance) was to adopt 


19 Final Act. For text, see Report of the U.S. Delegation on the Ninth International 
Conference of American States, op. cit., Resolution 8, p. 234. 
20 “The Bogot4 Conference,” op. cit., p. 307. 
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the general principles of a program for the very modest purpose of 
providing “training, instruction, and technicaladvice . . .” 21. asan 
aid to the economic development of the member states. This was 
good as far as it went, but it did not go very far. Secretary General 
Lleras aptly said in his report of this meeting that its resolutions 
were “chiefly valuable for their realistic recognition of the difficul- 
ties inherent in inter-American economic cooperation.” 22 


Not all the troubles of the OAS were encountered in the eco™——~. 


nomic field. Of the first meeting of the Council of Jurists, held at 
Rio de Janeiro from May 22 to June 15, 1950, the best that the 
sympathetic Secretary General could find to say was that “‘its re- 
sults do not appear to be all that was expected.” 28 Others said 
more plainly that the results were disappointing. This was due in 
part to the limited time that it had for the consideration of a 
crowded agenda which contained some very important and difficult 
problems. On two of these it was unable to reach any agreement at 
all: the scope of the powers of the OAS Council, which had asked it 
for an advisory opinion on the subject; and the recognition of 
de facto governments, a subject referred to it by the Bogot4 Con- 
ference for the preparation of a project and a report. On the ground 
that it had not been included in the agenda, the Council side- 
stepped another perplexing problem referred to it on April 8 by the 
OAS Council: the possibility of stimulating the effective exercise 
of representative democracy, in accordance with Article 5 of the 
Charter, without violating the strict non-intervention rule affirmed 
in other parts of the Charter, particularly Article 15. The meeting 
did, however, produce some positive results of importance, chief _ 
among which was the preparation of a series of projects for a study 
of the codification of public and private international law. 

A more disturbing development was provided by the meeting of 
the American Committee on Dependent Territories, with repre- 


21 For an account of the special meeting of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, March 20-April 10, 1950 and relevant documents, see Annals of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, Vol. 11, No. 3, 1950, pp. 254-91. 

22 Annual Report of the Secretary General of the Organization of American States for 
the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1950 {hereinafter referred to as Annual Report of the 
Secretary General], (Washington, Pan American Union, 1950), p. 37. 

28 For an account of the meeting, see Annals of the Organization of American States, 
Vol. II, No. 3, 1950, pp. 274-90. 
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sentatives from 13 Latin American countries, at Havana from 
March 15 to July 21, 1949. The initial mistake was made by the 
Bogotd Conference in creating this Committee; as Brazil pointed 
out at that time, the fact that European territories were involved 
made it improper for an exclusively American body to handle the 
question. The Havana meeting itself made matters worse, as it was 
used as a mouthpiece for some rather reckless agitation in the name 
of anti-imperialism. At best, the meeting was ill-timed and its ac- 
tions futile; for example, after the Puerto Rican question had been 
brought into the discussion over strong protest and had generated 
much ill feeling over a period of months, it was referred to the OAS 
Council with a recommendation that could scarcely be helpful to 
that body or anyone else. The meeting may have been useful in 
giving anti-imperialists a chance to blow off steam; but the steam 
was worse than wasted, as the main result was to provoke irritation 
in the United States and Europe.?4 

The record of the OAS Council itself, however, has been excel- 
lent. It threw itself into its job vigorously, and has so far conducted 
itself with a combination of firmness, moderation and realism 
tinged with imagination that promises well for the future of the 
OAS. Aside from its routine function, such as the preparation of 
budgets and the completion and supervision of its organs, its work 
so far has related mainly to three types of problems: (1) the con- 
solidation and elimination of inter-American agencies, (2) the 
settlement of inter-American disputes, and (3) OAS relations with 
world organizations. 

By July 1950 the Council had recognized five specialized organi- 
zations as meeting the criteria set up at Bogota; had merged the 
secretariat of the Inter-American Statistical Institute in the Pan 
American Union; and had discontinued ten organizations. One of 
the ten was the Committee for Political Defense set up in 1942; it 
was discontinued on the ground that it had served its purpose, 
which was to combat Axis activities. Another was the Pan Ameri- 
can Railway Committee, which, established in 1890, was one of the 
oldest of all Pan American creations. The other eight were the 


24 For an account of this meeting, see Annals of the Organization of American States, 
Vol. I, No. 4, 1949, pp. 389-92. 
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Inter-American Trade Mark Bureau, five codification agencies, an 
Aeronautical Commission, and a Bureau of Eugenics and Homi- 
culture. 


KEEPING THE PEACE IN THE AMERICAS 


The Council’s role as an agency for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes developed rather surprisingly out of its responsibilities 
under the Rio Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. It also led to a cer- 
tain overlapping of these functions of the Council with those of the 
Inter-American Peace Committee, a five-man body which, as we 
have seen, was created in 1940 but not activated until July 1948.25 
Though the Peace Committee could and did have interlocking 
membership with the Council and reported through the latter to 
the American governments, it was responsible only to the Inter- 
American Conferences and Meetings of Foreign Ministers. There 
are some differences between the two; for example, the Peace 
Committee may take cognizance of “‘any dispute,”’ whereas the 
Council may do so only in its capacity as the “provisional organ of 
consultation” under the Rio Treaty.2® Also, a leading authority 
has taken the position that the Council cannot take cognizance un- 
less the case contains an element of aggression. Nevertheless, as we 
have seen, the scope of the treaty is so broad, extending to “any 
other fact or situation that might endanger the peace of America,” 
that in the case of disputes serious enough to require inter-American 
action the dividing line between its jurisdiction and that of the 
Peace Committee is not crystal clear. 

As a matter of fact, the two leading cases (which were in effect 
two phases of the same case) in which the latter has taken action 
are of the same type as those in which the Council has acted. What 
is more, they involved two of the same countries, Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic, and an earlier (1949) stage of the same situa- 
tion that brought the dispute between those two countries before 


25 See p. 149. 

26 For the agreement establishing the Inter-American Peace Committee, see Report 
on the Second Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics, Ha- 
vana, July 21-30, 1940, Congress and Conference Series No. 32 (Washington, Pan 
American Union, 1940), Resolution XIV, Appendix E, p. 34. See also Inter-American 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, Joc. cit., Article 6, p. 61. 
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the Council in January 1950. The situation had now become more 
dangerous, and this suggests another and more important difference 
between the two bodies: the Peace Committee can only “suggest” 
to the disputants how a dispute may be settled, whereas the Coun- 
cil can use the threat of enforcement measures under the Rio 
Treaty. 

The latter approach proved more efficacious. After the Peace 
Committee twice failed to achieve a settlement by suggestion, the 
Council achieved it by politely but firmly warning Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic that their heads would be knocked together 
if they did not behave. Nevertheless, the Peace Committee prom- 
ises to become very useful for the settlement of less dangerous dis- 
putes, in exercising the “constant vigilance” with which it is 
charged, and in continuing the kind of work it began with its 14- 
point statement of September 14, 1949, reminding the peoples of 
all the American nations of their responsibilities to one another for 
the maintenance of international peace and security in the Amer- 
icas.27 

The Council’s action in this field under the Rio Treaty began 
immediately after the treaty took effect early in December 1948 
through ratification by the fourteenth state, Costa Rica. Before the 
ink of its ratification was dry, Costa Rica requested the Council 
to invoke Article 6 of the treaty against Nicaragua on the ground 
that an armed force was invading Costa Rica from Nicaragua with 
the connivance of the latter’s government. On December 14 the 
Council did invoke the treaty, constituting itself provisionally the 
organ of consultation and immediately sent an investigating com- 
mission to the two countries to gather the facts. Within ten days the 
commission was back in Washington with its report and recom- 
mendations, and on this basis the Council arranged a settlement 
between the two countries which was concluded on February 21, 
1949. This was the first application of the Rio Treaty, and it was 
made expeditiously and, it would seem, with complete success.?8 

The second application of the treaty was made by the Council a 


27 Annals of the Organization of American States, Vol. 1, No. 4, 1949; PP- 393-94- 
28 For an account of this action, see Annals of the Organization of American States, 
Vol. I, No. 4, 1949, Pp. 330-36. 
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year later. It began on January 3, 1950, with the Haitian-Domini- 
can dispute mentioned above, but charges brought by the Domini- 
can government almost immediately broadened it to include Cuba 
and Guatemala as well. What the various charges and counter- 
charges boiled down to was that each party accused the other of 
complicity in efforts to overthrow its government. Once again the 
Council promptly invoked the Rio Treaty and constituted itself 
provisionally the organ of consultation; this time it called a Meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers, but did not fix a time or place, and the 
meeting was never held. 

Again the Council handled the whole problem, from start to 
finish, and again it solved the problem successfully.29 The same 
fact-finding instrument was used — an on-the-spot Investigating 
Committee — and on the basis of its report and recommendations 
the Council again took prompt, forthright, and efficacious action 
(April 8, 1950), at the same time terminating its status as consulta- 
tive organ. But in this case it then went on to set up a “Special 
Committee for the Caribbean,” to see to it that the terms of the 
settlement were carried out by the four countries involved. In the 
Council itself some resistance to the establishment of this “‘compli- 
ance committee” was offered in the name of non-intervention, but it 
was overborne. Asa result, the episode revealed the elasticity of the 
term “‘provisional,” for in effect the appointment of this committee 
prolonged indefinitely the Council’s action in this situation in its 
capacity as provisional organ of consultation. Despite the declara- 
tion of April 8, this action would not be terminated in any real 
sense until the “Special Committee for the Caribbean” was dis- 
charged. 

From this point of view, the episode i is an important one in the 
constitutional development of the OAS, since it marks a further 
extension of the functions of the Council. It also added very con- 
siderably to the prestige of the OAS by showing that it could deal 
effectively with a dangerous international situation involving no 
less than four countries. That all four are comparatively small 


29 For an account of this action, see Annals of the Organization of American States, 
Vol. II, No. 2, 1950, Pp. 144-53; see also Vol. II, No. 3, 1950, pp. 231-52, and Vol. I, 


No. 3, 1949, PP. 325-26. 
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countries did not prevent the achievement from being a significant 
one, for most of the members of the OAS are small countries; and 
in the history of the modern world at large, great wars have some- 
times started in small countries. 

In its handling of this case the Council did not confine itself to 
the immediate situation in the four countries involved, but also 
went on to make decisions and recommendations of continental 
scope. From the strictly legal point of view these were unexcep- 
tionable, but they raised one serious question of policy. This arose 
out of the combined effect of two of the Council’s decisions. One 
was the declaration that the Charter’s endorsement of representa- 
tive democracy does not in any way impair the obligations of the 
Charter’s strict prohibition of intervention. The other was a recom- 
mendation that law and law enforcement be tightened up with a 
view to making it impossible for the territory of one American 
country to be used as a base for revolutionary movements aimed at 
the government of another. 

Legally, we repeat, the Council was unquestionably right; but 
the probable, if not certain, consequences were deeply disturbing. 
These are illustrated by the situation in the Dominican Republic, 
which was one of the chief causes of the dispute in question. The 
government of that country had long been one of the most effective 
as well as one of the most notorious dictatorships in the Western 
Hemisphere. The experience of many years indicated that if it 
could not be overthrown by forces initially based outside the 
country’s limits, it could not be overthrown at all; and now, it 
seemed, the inter-American system was to be used as an instrument 
for making such action impossible. 

To put the matter plainly, the trend seemed to be in the direc- 
tion of making the OAS a prop of established dictatorships in 
Latin America. Admittedly, the problem was a perplexing one, for 
there is no significant support for the opposite thesis that the OAS 
should be used to support intervention against dictatorships. It is 


not surprising that the Council sought the advice of the Council of 


Jurists. As we have seen, the advice was not forthcoming, and the 
question of how to reconcile the conflict between the Charter pro- 
visions regarding democracy with those regarding non-intervention 
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still remains open. It is one of the most important questions facing 


the OAS. 


RELATIONS wiTH WorRLD ORGANIZATIONS 


The relations of the OAS with world organizations have devel- 
oped in accordance with the spirit of collaboration expressed in the 
Rio Treaty and the Charter. The dual nature of this relationship, 
clearly affirmed in the Charter, has been made even clearer by sub- 
sequent events. On the one hand, the OAS has demonstrated its 
determination to cooperate with and support world organizations, 
and to respect their authority within their proper fields of action. 
On the other hand, it has resolutely maintained the integrity and 
autonomy of the American regional system within its own proper 
sphere. 

The latter point has been most clearly illustrated by the action 
of the Council in regard to the specialized organizations of the 
OAS. In a resolution of May 18, 1949, setting forth the general 
principles to be followed in this matter, the Council not only re- 
peated the provision in Article 100 of the Charter that these organi- 
zations “shall preserve their identity and their status as integral 
parts of the Organization of American States, even when they per- 
form regional functions of international agencies”; the resolution 
also extended this principle to the OAS at large, and went still 
another step further by cautioning the member states of the OAS 
to “make careful studies before promoting or supporting the crea- 
tion and functioning of regional centers of world agencies whose 
functions should be carried out within the sphere of action of re- 
gional American organizations already established.” 3° 

Yet in actual practice the OAS and its subsidiary parts have not 
manifested the spirit of jealous regionalism that might be read into 
the principles of this resolution and Article 100. On the contrary, 
they have sometimes shown more willingness to establish coopera- 
tive relations than have the world organizations. An illustration is 
provided by the case of Unesco. Here it was the OAS that took the 
initiative in proposing a cooperative agreement; and even then 
Unesco hung back for several months, mainly, it would seem, be- 

3° Annals of the Organization of American States, Vol. 1, No. 3, 1949, P- 284. 
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cause of constitutional scruples arising out of the fact that the pur- 
poses of the OAS are not exclusively educational, scientific and 
cultural (as are Unesco’s), but also social, political and economic. 
When this obstacle was at last overcome, additional months were 
spent in debate over the wording of the agreement. One of the 
major differences was raised by Unesco’s insistence upon changing 
the OAS draft passage, “tasks and activities in which the two 
organizations have a common interest,” 31 to “tasks and activities 
of the two organizations that are in harmony.” 32 This will give 
some idea of the difficulty of working out cooperative arrangements 
even when there is no disagreement about principles. 

Nevertheless, cooperative arrangements have been worked out 
in several cases. One was a provisional four-year agreement con- 
cluded in July 1950 between OAS and Unesco for carrying out a 
cooperative “fundamental education” project.33 By the terms of 
this agreement, the project was to be carried out by a Unesco center 
in Latin America (Mexico City) and an OAS center in Washing- 
ton; but both centers were to be placed under the general direction 
of a joint Coordination Committee. The completion of the agree- 
ment was held up for some time by the United States’ objection 
that the terms at first suggested involved excessive duplication of 
effort. 

The same issue arose in an even more acute form in the economic 
field. In fact, it had already arisen at the time of the Bogot4 Con- 
ference and was the subject of Resolution X of that conference. 
On the eve of its opening, the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council had created (February 25, 1948) a special Economic Coun- 
cil for Latin America (ECLA), which could hardly fail to duplicate 
in large part the work of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council (IA-ECOSOC), set up in 1945 and continued under the 
Charter. The resolution prescribed certain cooperative procedures 
designed to reduce this duplication to a minimum. These were 
followed, mainly in connection with ECLA meetings at Santiago, 


81 OAS draft agreement of cooperation with Unesco, Article 1, Annual Report of the 
Secretary General, op. cit., p. 139. 

$2 Final OAS-Unesco agreement of cooperation, Annual Report of the Secretary 
General, op. cit., p. 139. 

88 For text of the agreement, see Unesco Doc. ED/80, August 11, 1950, p. 12. 
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Chile, in 1948, Havana, 1949, and Montevideo, 1950, and the re- 
sults were summed up in joint statements of the two organizations 
issued at the Havana and Montevideo meetings.34 

Collaboration was certainly obtained — for example, in the 
preparation of studies of agricultural credit in Central America and 
foreign investments in about half the Latin American countries, 
and for some time past three ECLA specialists have been carrying 
on studies for that agency in the Pan American Union. Extensive 
duplication, however, has in the nature of the case been impossible 
to eliminate. One reason probably lies in the fact that the Latin 
Americans do not seem to wish to eliminate it. ECLA is one of 
the United Nations agencies for which they have real enthusiasm — 
it was set up in response to their urgent insistence and over the 
objections of the United States that duplication of effort would 
almost certainly ensue. 

Their enthusiasm for it is due to the fact that it serves specifi- 
cally Latin American purposes better than does IA-ECOSOC. 
They do not by any means wish to get rid of the latter, for it too 
can be very useful for their purposes; but it, of course, operates 
in broader, inter-American terms, the formulation of which is 
strongly influenced by the United States, and, as we have seen, 
there are wide divergences between the United States and Latin 
America in regard to economic policy. The United States is a 
member of ECLA, too, but the terms of reference of this agency 
are so different that it has less weight there. As a result, ECLA 
is valuable to the Latin Americans both as an instrument for 
technical study and also as a mouthpiece for the expression of 
their views on economic problems; and it can be made to serve 
their purposes not only in the United Nations, of which it is a 
part, but also, by a kind of flanking movement, in the OAS. 


34 For the joint statements see, respectively, Annual Report of the Secretary General, 
Op. cit., pp. 121-22 and p. 123. 

For final report of the First ECLA meeting at Santiago, see United Nations Doc. 
E/840, July 9, 1948, Corr. 1 and 2, Add. 1 and 2. 

For a report of the Second ECLA meeting at Havana, see United Nations Doc. 
E/1330, June 14, 1949, section on the second session. 

For a report of the Third ECLA meeting at Montevideo, see United Nations Doc. 
E/1717, June 20, 1950, section on the third session. 
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Another example of cooperation is provided by the preparation 
of the Technical Assistance Program, to which reference has been 
made in an earlier section.35 Before drawing this up, the Co- 
ordinating Committee on Technical Assistance arranged with the 
corresponding board of the United Nations for a full exchange of 
information of common interest. The policy decision to concen- 
trate OAS efforts on technical education was made in the light 
of information obtained in this way about United Nations plan- 
ning, and similar information regarding the bilateral program of 
the United States. This policy took shape in the program proposed 
by the Coordinating Committee and approved by the Economic 
and Social Council for initiation on January 1, 1951.36 


Tue OAS anv Korea 


On the political level, by far the most important development 
in OAS-United Nations relations since the Bogota Conference 
has been the support promptly given by the Council of the 
Organization to the United Nations effort to repel aggression in 
Korea. On June 28, 1950, within 24 hours after the Security Coun- 
cil’s call to the United Nations Members to aid the Republic of 
Korea in resisting North Korean aggression, the OAS Council 
adopted and published a resolution declaring its firm adherence 
to this decision.27 The resolution was based upon two provisions 
of the OAS Charter: Article 1, which declares that the OAS is a 
regional agency within the United Nations, and Article 53, which 
makes it the duty of the Council to promote and facilitate co- 
operation between these two organizations. 

“Strictly speaking,” as Secretary General Lleras has said, ‘the 
Council could have abstained from going on record in this mat- 
ter,”38 on the ground that since all the American states were 
members of the United Nations and could make their views known 
directly to that organization, it was not necessary or proper for 


35 See p. 150-51. 

86 Annals of the Organization of American States, Vol. Il, No. 3, 1950, pp. 259-67. 
The program for technical assistance has been published and can be obtained from the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 

87 Annals of the Organization of American States, Vol. Il, No. 3, 1950, p. 222. 


88 Annual Report of the Secretary General, op. cit., p. 7. 
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another organization, such as the OAS, to intervene. The contrary 
view was taken, however, not only in the light of the Charter 
articles mentioned in the Council’s resolution, but also in ac- 
cordance with the historic role of the American nations as leaders 
in the development of collective political action against aggression. 
It will be noted that the reference here is to political, not military, 
action and that describes the Council’s action in this case. It did 
not.take military measures, for while the Rio Treaty might apply, 
the aggression in Korea was neither against territory in the West- 
ern Hemisphere nor against the territory of an American state 
lying outside the Hemisphere. 

An excellent statement of the vital interest of the OAS in the 
United Nations was made by Secretary General Lleras in support 
of the Council’s resolution on Korea: “[The OAS is] intimately 
linked with the fortunes of the United Nations,” he said. “. . . 
Should the world organization prove to be unworkable, the regional 
organization would find itself beset by all sorts of dangers. And in 
the end it would succumb, among other reasons because the 
American States would be obliged to make radical changes in their 
foreign policy to protect their security in a manner similar to that 
employed by other world powers. Our organization could perhaps 
become a military alliance of nations bound together by common 
strategic motives, but it would then lose its present high juridical 
and moral value.’’39 

If the occasion had permitted Dr. Lleras to amplify this state- 
mént, he would probably have pointed out that in fact the OAS 
is already a military alliance; though that does not alter the fact, 
which he was interested in stressing, that it is something much 
more and better than that. He would also probably have gone on 
to say that, if the United Nations should prove unworkable, the 
American nations would lose much more than the “present high 
juridical and moral value” of the OAS, for its debasement into 
an exclusively military alliance would be reflected in a similar 
debasement of the national policies of all its member states. In + 
order to have a viable regional system, we must also have a viable 


world system. 
89 Tbid., p. 34. 











PROSPECTS 


The long-range prospects of the OAS are very good, but these 
will inevitably be affected for better or worse by the future of the 
United Nations itself. The chief danger lies in the profound dis- 
agreement between the United States and Latin America re- 
garding economic policy, which has its roots in disparities of eco- 
nomic structure and standards of living that cannot be greatly 
reduced for a long time to come and which often breed political 
rancors on both sides, though mainly in Latin America. North 
American discontents with the American regional system have 
more frequently been rooted in an antipathy towards the mili- 
taristic and dictatorial pattern so characteristic of a considerable 
part of Latin America; but this antipathy, if not lessened, has been 
tempered in the past generation as the people of the United 
States have learned more about the facts of world life and have 
encountered in other parts of the world examples of militarism 
and dictatorship that have made the Latin American varieties 
seem tame by comparison. Both sides have learned important 
lessons of patience and forbearance in the sixty years of their 
association in the inter-American system. The fact that the “new” 
OAS is largely a formaliation and consolidation of relationships 
gradually built up through that long period augurs well for the 
continued success of the system; and appreciation of its value is 
enhanced by the troubles that have constantly beset the United 
Nations almost from the day of its birth. Given half a chance, 
the OAS should have a long and increasingly useful life. 

Its immediate prospects are more certain and more promising. 
There is no reason to expect that the encouraging vigor and skill 
with which the Council has developed its leadership will diminish. 
Rather, the Council may be expected to function even more ef- 
fectively as it becomes more familiar with the new problems that 
its new responsibilities are laying on its doorstep. Though at an 
unequal pace, the other organs are responding to its leadership. 
The problem of Canada has become a problem for Canada since the 
adoption of the Charter; the Charter seems to indicate pretty 
clearly that the American republics have at last settled the question 
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of Canada’s admission in the affirmative as far as they are con- 
cerned, so that whether Canada will join or not is now up to the 
Canadians. 

Other problems which seem extremely difficult in the long-range 
view — such as those relating to economic policy and to the 
democracy-dictatorship-non-intervention tangle —are not so ur- 
gent that they will wreck the OAS if it fails to solve them by to- 
morrow morning at eight. What is more, the present international 
crisis may even abate them for a time, as did a similar crisis in the 
early stages of World War II, by, for example, increasing United 
States purchases of critical materials in Latin America and by sub- 
merging other political issues in united defense against interna- 
tional communism. The latter should prove an even better rally- 
ing cry than did the call to arms against Nazi-Fascist aggression a 
dozen years ago. 

For this purpose, the emergency Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
which is to assemble in Washington on March 26, 1951, may find it 
necessary to re-establish the Committee on Political Defense 
created in 1942 by the Rio Meeting of Foreign Ministers and 
abolished less than three years ago. At any rate, political as well as 
military cooperation for the defense of the Americas is the first 
of the three items on the draft program for the Washington meet- 
ing adopted by the OAS Council on January 17, 1951.4 Or it 
might also come up under the second item, which is “Strength- 
ening of the internal security of the American republics.” The 
third and last item is “Emergency economic cooperation.” That 
covers the waterfront, for even cultural and social cooperation, 
though not mentioned specifically, can and probably will be 
brought in in some form or other under one or more of these 
three headings. 

In short, this Meeting of Foreign Ministers promises to be an 
event of outstanding significance in the history of the American 
regional system. Among previous inter-American political assem- 
blies of all types, whether Meetings or Conferences, it most closely 
resembles the Havana Meeting of Foreign Ministers in 1940, which 





40 Council of the Organization of American States: Decisions Taken at the Meeting 
Held on January 17, 1951 (Washington, Pan American Union, 1951), p. 10. 
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was the last inter-American meeting before the American republics 
became involved in World War II, and which a leading authority 
has described as the most successful inter-American meeting ever 
held up to that time. 

In conclusion, a few words about the question whether the 
American regional system can serve as a model for other parts of 
the world. We need not bother ourselves about the definition of 
“region,” for no one has ever produced a generally acceptable 
definition of the term; though this fact has not deterred some 
writers from denying that Pan America is a region, on such 
grounds as the fact that it is twice as far from New York to Buenos 
Aires as from New York to Paris. The American nations do form a 
group bound together by a combination of geographical, political, 
cultural and historical ties; and for convenience and for lack ofa 
better term, we shall call this a regional group. 

This description, which is not a definition, makes it obvious 
that the American system cannot serve as a model for other parts 
of the world, since no other region in the world remotely resembles 
it in this combination of circumstances. Its uniqueness becomes 
all the more clear when we recall that it consists of a single great 
power and twenty small powers; that this great power has shown 
a spirit of moderation and helpfulness which, while far from per- 
fect, has rarely been equalled by any other great power; and that 
on the other hand this great power has enjoyed the unique ad- 
vantage of having no serious rival or competitor to contend with 
in the Americas. 

At the same time, while the whole American system cannot be 
transferred bodily to other parts of the world, certain features of it 
can; and the experience its members have gained in sixty years of 
living together with one another will be most useful to them now 
that they have stepped out onto the larger stage of world affairs. 
The United States has learned many lessons about how to deal 
with small powers; the Latin Americans, about how to deal 
with a great power. Both are useful lessons in the mid-twentieth- 
century world. 





